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From the Theophilanthropist. 


LETTERS ON EVIL. 
By Soame Jenyns. 
ON NATURAL EVILS. 
LETTER II. 
( Continued from page 228. ) 

Sir: I shall now lay before you my free senti- 
nents concerning the origin of natural evils, by 
which I understand the sufferings of sensitive 
beings only; for tempests, inundations and 
earthquakes, with all the disorders of the ma- 
terial world, are no farther evils than they af- 
fect the sensitive ; so that under this head can 
be only comprehended pains of body, and in- 
quietudes of mind. That these are real evils, 
I readily acknowledge ; and if any oneis phi- 
losopher enough to doubt it, 1 shall only beg 
leave to refer him to a severe fit of sickness, or 
a tedious lawsuit, for farther satisfaction. 

The production of happiness seems to be the 
only motive that could induce infinite goodness 
to exert infinite power to create all things ; for 
to say truth, happiness 1s the only thing of real 
value in existence ; neither riches,nor power, 
nor wisdom, nor learning, nor strength, nor 
beauty, nor virtue, nor religion, nor even life 
itself, being of any importance but as they con- 
tribute to its production, All these are in 
themselves neither good nor evil ; happiness 
alone is their great end, and they desirable on- 
ly as they tend to promote it. Most astonish- 
ing therefore, it must appear to every one who 
locks round him, to observe all creatures bles- 
sed with life and sensation, that is, all creatures 
made capable of happiness, at the same time 
by their own natures condemned to innumer- 
able and unavoidable miseries. Whence can 
it proceed, that Providence should thus seem 
to counteract his own benevolent intentions ? 
To what strange and invisible evils indebted 
for their existence ? If God is a good and be- 
nevolent being, what end could he propose from 
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<reation, but the propagation of happiness ? 
And if =) srw is the end of all existence, why 
are not all creatures that do exist happy ? 

The true solution of this important question, 
so long and so vainly searched for by the phi- 
losophers of all ages and all countries, I take to 
be at last no more than this, that these real e- 
vils proceed from the same source as those im- 
aginary ones of imperfection before treated of, 
namely, from that subordination, without which 
no created system can subsist; all subordina- 
tion implying imperfection, all imperfection e- 
vil, and all evil some kind of inconvenience or 
suffering ; so that there must be particular in- 
conveniences and sufferings, annexed to every 
particular ravk of created beings by the circum- 
stances of things, and their modes of existence. 
Most of those to which we ourselves are liable 
may be easily shown to be of this kind, the ef- 
fects only of human nature, and the station man 
occupies in the universe: and therefore their 
origin is plainly deducible from necessity ; 
that is, they could not haye been prevented 
without the loss of greater good, or the admis- 
sion of greater evils than themselves; or by 
not creating any such creatures as men at all. 
And though this, upon a general view of things, 
does not so forcibly strike us; yet, on a more 
minute inspection into every grievance attend- 
ant on human nature, it will most evidently ap- 
pear. Most of these, I think may be compre- 
hended under the following heads : poverty, 
labor, inquietudes of mind, pains of body, and 
death ; from none of which, we may venture to 
aflirm, man could ever have been exempted, so 
long as he continued to be man, God indeed 
might have made us quite other creatures, and 
placed us in a world quite otherwise constitu- 
ted ; but then we had been no longer men; 
and whatever beings had occupied our stations 
in the universal system, they must have been 
liable to the same inconvenience. 

Poverty, for example, is what all could not 
possibly have been exempted from, not only 
by reason of the fluctuating nature of human 
possessions, but because the world could not 
subsist without it; for had all been rich, none 
would have submitted to the commands of a- 
nother, or the drudgeries of life; thence all go- 
vernments must have been dissolved, arts neg- 
lected, and lands uncultivated, and so an uni- 
versal penury have overwhelmed all, instead of 
now and then pinching a few. Hence by the 
bye, appears the great excellence of charity, 
by which men are enable by « particular dis- 
tribution of the blessings and enjoyments of 





life, on proper occasions, to prevent that pov- 
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could not be remedied but by one wuch great 
er, which is by living forever ; by which mea; 
our wickedness, unrestrained by the prospec; 
of a future state, would grow so insupportablp, 
our sufferings so intolerable by perseverance, 
and our pleasures so tiresome by repetition, 
that no being in the universe could be so com 
pletely miserable as a species of immoria| 
jmen. We have no reason therefore to look 
upon death as an evil, or to fear it as a punish. 
ment, even without any supposition of a fy. 
ture life; but if we consider it as a passage to 
a more perfect siaie, or a remove only in an e. 
} ternal succession of still improving states (for 
which we have the strongest reasons) it wil 
then appear a new favor from the divine my. 
munificence; and a man must be absurd to re. 
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erty which, by a general one, Omnipotence it- 
self could never have prevented ; so that, by 
enforcing this duty, God, as it were, demands 
our assistance to promote universal happiness, 
and to shut out misery at every door, where it 
strives to intrude itself. 

Labor, indeed, God might easily have ex- 
cused us from, since at his command the earth 
would readily have poured forth ail her treas- 
ures without our inconsiderable assistance, but if 
the severest labor cannot sufficiently subdue 
the malignity of human nature, what plots and 
machinations, what wars, rapine, and devasta- 
tion, what profligacy, and licentiousness, must 
have been the consequence of universal idle- 
ness! So that labor ought only to be locked 
upon as a task kindly imposed upon us by our 
indulgent creator, necessary to preserve our | pine at dying, as a traveller would be, who 
health, our safety; and our innocence. proposed to himself a delightful tour throng) 

Inquietudes of mind cannot be prevented | various unknown countries, to lament that ly 
without first eradicating all our inclinations and | cannot take up his residence at the first dir 
passions, the winds and tides that preserve the | inn which he baits at on the road. The insti. 
great ocean of human life from perpetual stag- | bility of human life, or the hasty changes of it 
nation. So long as men have pursuits, they | successive periods, of which we so frequenily 
must meet with disappointments ; and whilst | complain, are no more than the necessary proy 
they are injured, they must be enflamed with ' ress of it to this necessary conclusion ; and ar 
anger; and whilst they see cruelties, they | so far from being evils deserving these com. 
must be melted with pity; whilst they perceive , plaints, that they are the source of our greates 
danger, they must be sensible of fear ; and whilst | pleasures, as they are the source of all novelty, 
they behold beauty, they must be enslaved by | from which our greatest pleasures are ever de 
love ; nor’cafi they be exempted from the anxi- | rived. The continual succession of seasons in 
eties attendant on these various and turbulent | the human .ife, by daily presenting to us nes 
passions. Yet without them we should be un-’ scenes, renders it agreeable, and like those of 








doubtedly less happy and less safe ; for with- | the year, affords us delights by their change. 
out anger we should not defend ourselves, and which the choicest of them could not give w 


without pity we should not assist others; with- by their continuance, In the spring of life, 
out fear we should not preserve our lives, and | the gilding of the sunshine, the verdaie of the 
without love they would not be worth preserv- fields, and the variegated pairings of the sky, 
ing. | are sO exquisite in the eyes of infants at their 

Pains of body are perhaps but the necessary | first looking abroad into a new world, as notb- 
consequence of the union of material and spir- ing perhaps afterwards can equal. The heat 
itual essences ; for matter being by nature di- | and vigor of the succeeding summer of youth 
visible, when endued with sensibility, must pro- | ripens for us new pleasures, the blooming maid, 
bably be affected by pains and pleasures by its | the nightly revel, and the jovial chace ; the 
different modifications: wherefore, to have | serene autumn of complete manhood feasts us 
been freed from our sufferings, we must have | with the golden harvests of our worldly per- 
been deprived of all our sensual enjoyments ; | suits; noris the hoary winter of old age des- 
a composition by which few surely would be ; titute of its peculiar comforts and enjoyments, 
gainers. Besides, the pains of our bodies are | of which the recollection and relation of those 
necessary to make us continually mindful of! past are perhaps none of the least ; and atlast 
their preservation ; for what numberless lives death opens to us a new prospect, from ‘whence 
would be lost in every trifling pursuit, or flung | we shall probably look back upon the diver- 
away in ill humor, was the piercing of a sword ‘sions and occupations of this world with the 
ho more painful than the tickling of a feather. same contempt we do now on our tops, and 

Death, the last and most dreadful of all e- ' hobby-horses, and with the same surprise, that 


vils, is so far from being one, that itis the in- 
fallible cure of all others. 
To die is landing on some silent shore, 
Where billows never beat, nor tempests ruar. 
Ere well we feel the friendly stroke ’tis o’er. 
Gara. 
For, abstract from the sickness and suffer- 
igs usually attending it, it is no more than the 
expiration of that term of life, God has pleas- 
ed to bestow on us, without any claim or merit 
on our part. But was it an evil ever so great, it 


they could ever so much entertain or engage 
us. 

Thus we see all these evils could never have 
been prevented even by infinite power, with- 
out the introduction of greater, or the loss o! 
Superior good; they are but the necessary 
consequenses of human nature ; from which i! 
can no more be divested, than matter from ex- 
tension, or heat from motion, which proceed 
from the very modes of their existence. 





If it be be objected, that, after all that has 
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been said, there are innumerable miseries en- | author, those uses must be of the highest im- 


tailed upon all things that have life, and partic- 


afflictions of mind, in which nature seems to 


portance, though we have no faculties to con- 
ularly on man; many diseases of the body, and | ceive them. 


( To be continued.) 


jlay the tyrant, ingenious in contriving tor- “GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
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seeing every moment with horror, numbers of 
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our fellow-creatures condemned to tedious and 


‘“* THE THING As IT 18.”—Job. 





intolerable miseries, some expiring on racks, 





others roasting in flames, some starving in dun- 
geons, others raving in mad-houses; some 
broiling in fevers, others groaning whole months 
under the exquisite tortures of gout and stone. 
If it be said further, that some men being ex- 


MY OWN AFFAIRS. 
The Editoy owes an apology to our readers 


for a want of attention to the Advocate for a 
few weeks past. Occasional absence, and a 





empted from many ¢ tlamities with which oth- 
ers are afflicted proves plainly that all might 
have been exempted from all; the charge can 
by no means be disputed, nor can it be alleg- 
ed that the infinite power could not have pre- 
dreadful calamities. — 
e 1 am_ persuaded, that 
something in the abstract nature of 
pain, conducive to pleasure ; that the sufferings 
are absolutely necessary to uni- 
| happiness; and that, from connections 
aconceivable, it was impracticable for 
crmnipotence to produce the one, without at 
ie same time permitting the other. 
constant and uniform concomitancy through 
every part of nature with which we are ac- 





















quainted, very muck corroborates this conjec- | peace. 


ture, in which scarce one instance, I believe, 
can be produced of the acquisition of pleasure 
or convenience by any creatures which is not 


multiplicity of calls to other duties—saying 
nothing of some exertions to provide a place 
“ wherein to lay his head”—has occasioned 
the want of attention whieh may have been 
discovered by our patrons. We hope now, 
since the heat and burthen of the day is past, 
to be enabled to make up lost time by fitting “ 
a “ portion of meat in due season,” which shail 
revive the wearied spirits of our friends, and 
contribute something for the edification of our 
opponents, Meanwhile, we trust our patrons 
will not be afraid nor dismayed, for the foun 
tain of truth, salvation, and joy unspeakable, 
is full—there is yet bread enough and to spare, 
and the windows of heaven will again pour out 


upon us a refreshing shower of grace and 
Ep. 


PICKERING’S HYMN BOOK. 
We have long had it in contemplation to say 


purchased by the previous or consequential suf- | something of the collection of Hymns compiled 
ferings of themselves or others; pointed out,|and published 3 Br. Pickering formerly of 
f 


as it were, that a certain allay of pain must be | Hudsan, now o 


rovidence R. I. but motives 


cast into the universal mass of created happi-| of delicacy have hitherto prevented. It seems 
ness, and inflicted somewhere for the benefit of | to have been, and is yet, a desideratum amo 


the whole, 


Over what mountains of slain is | our brethren, to obtain a book of this kind we 


every mighty empire rolled up to the summit | adapted to our sentiments, containing a choice 


of prosperity and luxury, and what new scenes 
of desolation attend its fall? To what infinite 
toil of men, and other animals is every flour- 
ishing city indebted for all the conveniences 
and enjoyments of life, and what vice and mis- 
ery do those véry enjoyments introduce? The 
pleasures peculiar tu the continuing our species 
are severely paid for by pains and perils in one 
sex, and by cares and anxieties inboth. Those 
annexed to the preservation of ourselves are 
both preceded aad followed by numberless 
sufferings ; preceded by the magsacres and tor- 
tures of various animals preparatory to a feast, 
and followed by as many diseases lying in wait 
in every dish to pour forth vengeance on their 
destroyers. Our riches and honors are ac- 
quired by laborious or perilous occupations, 
and our sports are pursued with scarce less fa- 
tigue or danger, ns usually attended with dis- 
tresses and destruction of innocent animals, 
This universal connection of pain with pleasure 
seems, I think, strongly to intimate, that pain 
abstractedly considered must have its uses; 
aud since we may be assured, that it is never 
admitted but with the reluctance of the supreme 





selection of devotional hymns for public and 
private use, Brs, Ballou, Turner, and Streeter, 
were the first in this country who undertook to 
supply universalists with such a work. They 
succeeded in publishing a collection of hymns 
better suited to our sentiments than any which 
had appeared before. Indeed, with very few 
exceptions, the doctrinal part of the work was 
such as generally to meet the approbation of 
the brethren. Bot it had its defects, and a 
prominent one was, it contained many hymns 
which were far from being of a devotional kind. 
There were many others in the collection 
which could not be considered as specimens of 
good composition, nor well adapted to that kind 
of sacred harmony now in use. ‘The discrimi- 
nating compilers of that work, discovered ere 
long, these defects, and some of them, a few 
years since, published another work which they 
considered, and justly so, an improvément up- 
on their former labors. ‘This latter work was 
issued from the press at Boston, if we mistake 
not, a short time previous to the year 1822, 
when Br, Pickering published his collection at 
the city of Hudson. These two collections, 
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together with that used by Mr. Mitchell’s con- 
gregation in New-York, and a great many oth- 
ers, were in the hands of Br. P. while compil- 
ing his collection, from all of which he selected 
such hymns as were considered by himself and 
other good judges to be best adapted to our 
faith and worship, ‘To say that his work is 
perfect would be going too far; but we run no 
risk in saying, that he has remedied many de- 
fects which were quite apparent in either of 
those before published. In noticing the im- 
provements introduced into this work, it may 
be remarked that the compiler has been careful 
to select such hymns as will, when sung, accord | 
with the accentuation of such tunes as are now 
in vogue: He has been particularly careful not 
to admit into his work avy sentiment that | 
could in the least be offensive to any sincere be- | 
liever in the leading points of our doctrine :-— 
And he has evidently improved upon most, if 
not all productions of a similar kind, by select- | 
ing, in the main, such hymns as can with pro- 
priety be said or sung by a congregation. 

In conclusion, we feel it a duty to observe 
that there is one defect in the edition now pub- 
lished which should be removed. We allude 
to the want of an Index to the subjects. Such 
an improvement upon the work, and a «few 
corrections of grammatical errors, which were 





| 
| 
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overlooked by the compiler, will render it in ' 
most, if not in every respect such a book as 
should be in the hands of every believer who 
delights in the services of the sanctuary. We 


hope, therefore, that our brethren in this sec- 
tion of the country will avail themselves of an 
early opportunity to supply themselves with 
the work, and it is believed that some enter- 
prising person might do well by purchasing the 
copy-right, and issuing an edition containing the 
above improvements, without delay. The 
work is already introduced into most of the so- 
cieties in this state and in some parts of Ohio, 
= would unquestionably meet with a ready 
sale. 


FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 

Mr. Editor,—If you think the following 
short question of sufficient consequence to mer- 
it an answer it would be gratifyiag to me, and 
I think to many of your readers, to have it in- 
serted in the Gospel Advocate. 

WHAT IS SIN? 

Eyery one preteiids to know what it is, yet 
there is. much dispute about it. To tell you 
the truth, Sir, I have my doubis whether every 
thing that is called sin, is really such. To 
be short, I think a well written piece upon this 
source of all our troubles might be a means of 
saving sume altercations and throw much light 
upen the subject. 4 

Your ideas on this point would much oblige, 
dear Sir, a friend and constant reader. 

MICA SPENCER. 


Niagara, J uly 24, 1826. 














Although there may be some diversity of o- 
pinion on the subject proposed for investige- 
tion, yet all will agree that siIN Is THE viona- 
TION OF THE LAw. If, then, sin be acknowl- 
edged to consist in a transgression or violation 
of Tur Law, it remains for us to ascertain 
what law is intended. {f we suppose this law 
to be any one of those arbitrary rules establish. 
ed by this or any other nation: or the whole 
code of laws adopted by any nation or people, 
we shall involve ourselves in difficulties from 
which neither sophistry nor argument can de. 
liver us. Each nation which has an existence 
or this globe has enacted a law or code of jaws, 
to suit the various views, opinions, localities, or 
prejudices, of those who chance to rule. If 
the government of the nation be a monarchy, 
itenacts such Jaws as are favorable to ‘monar- 
chy, if it be a republic, such Jaws are fra 
med as are considered expedient aud best sui- 
ted to the characters and diversified conditions 
of freemen. In England they have ove law— 
in France another—in Spain another—iu Af- 
rica another—and so of the rest. In each 
country or nation, it is called sin to violate the 
laws government may have enacted; and the 
subject or citizen, as the case may be, is 
dealt with accordingly. Now it must be appa- 
rent that rationally and philosophically speaking, 
many—perhaps the majority of those laws are 
not right, and are mere arbitrary rules invented, 
adopted, and enforced, to accommodate tyrants, 
support the dignity of popes and priests, and 
suit the purposes of licentious kings, less moral 
lords, and the degraded vassals of royalty or 
oppression. To say that a violation of such 
laws is sin, is virtually to accuse all America of 
rebellion against God and righteousness. Or 
to say, that, because the inhabitants of Eng- 
land or of any other foreign country, do not 
live up tu the requirements of our laws they are 
guilty, is to speak nonsense and absurdity.— 

For each nation has the right, (or whether 
they have or not they use it) to make laws for 
themselves ; and no one nation or people can 
be properly considered culpable for disobedi- 
ence to the laws of the other. For example. 
Suppose the government of England should 
enact a law requiring every peasant on passing 
a lord, to take off his hat, and make his obei+ 
sance, we who have no'lords could not be con- 
sidered. guilty of sin for not bowing to them, 
for we have none, thank God, and if we had 
we have no law requiring us soto do. Just so 
with every arbitrary law or rule enacted by 
mankind. They may be right, or they may be 
wrong, & ifright in America they may be wrong 
in Europe, and if wrong in one place they are 
wrong every where ; and if wrong every where, 
or any where, to disobey them is not, philo- 
sophically speaking, sin. Right cannot be 
made wrong by any man or number of men in 
any nation under heaven, nor can wrong be 
made right either by the skill of the alchymist,. 
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the power of a nation, or the folly of a world. , 
True, we are exhorted by an apostle to be sub- 
missive ‘to the powers that be ;’ but although 
this course may be expedient, prudent, and 
best, or at least politic, yet our obedience to 
aii unjust law or an oppressive government, 
would not make the law just nor the oppres- 
sion right. Consequently, although it may be 
expedient, politic, and indeed necessary, to sub- 
mit to injustice and oppression for the time be- 
ing, yet if we could obtain a degree of influence 
over circumstances which would enable us 
to destroy those laws founded on those or sim- 
ilar principles, it would not be sin to do so, 
even should it be supposed by the unjust and 
oppressive, that our conduct in so doing was 
reprehensible. Their opinions would not af- 
fect truth, vor would their sensures transform 
t righteous action into an unrighteous one. 

For the foregoing reasons, we conclude that 
sin isa violation of a Goop Law ; and that to vi- 
olate a bad one may be inexpedient, but not sin- 
ful. If we now inquire what constitutes a good 
law, the answer is, that no law can be consider- 
ed good unless it has for its object the sccuri- 
ty, happiness, and well-being of each and eve- 
ry subject of it. Partialityin a law would be 
an incontestible evidence of its imperfection, 
and hence the good of the whole must be the 
object. Cruelty or oppression cannot be ne- 
cessary to the happiness of the whole, there- 
fore, in order that the law may be good, clem- 
ency and mercy must constitute its substance. 
In a word, in order thata law may be good 
and perfect, it must not only be designed to 
promote the greatest possible sum of happiness 


that all men are created free and equal ;—that 
we are possessed of certain unalienable rights 
and privileges, whieh cannot be limited or cur- 
tailed except by our own consent. Among 
these rights are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. . These rights are said to be unal- 
ienable. Now let it be asked, do our laws se- 
cure to each individual who comes under their 
jurisdiction these privileges, and the unmolest- 
ed enjoyment of those rights? If yes, they are 
right—if no, they ate wrong! If they are 
right we are bound to obey them by some high- 
er power than that of nations, and it is sin to 
violate them—but if they are wrong it may be 
expedient to obey them till their destruction is 
effected, but justifiable no longer. 

In some states in our Union it is considered 
right to hold slaves, in other states this prac- 
tice is considered wrong. But the difference 
of a few degrees of latitude does not make 
right wrong, nor wrong right. Nor can an 
act of any legislature convince the writer oi 
this article, that a law which makes one man a 
tyrantand another a slave, is either just or equi- 
table. Ifit had been my misfortune to have 
been born to the inheritance ofa skin a few 
shades darker, anda frizzled head, it would 
shave beenno less unjust or unrighteous to sell 
me to a southern planter as a slaye, and com- 
pel me to work hard for no other reward than 
a whipping, than it would be now to lacerate 
my back with an ox goad or manacle the hand 
that holds my pen, with chains. Power docs 
not give right in any case, more especially the 
| right to do wrong. And although it might be 
| good policy to bean obedient slave, yet it would 





to the aggregate of its subjects, but it must be | be nevertheless unjust to take from me my right 


so instituted and. so enacted and enforced 
as to secure the object in view. A law that 
should fail in securing the principal object of it, 
would be no better than no law at all—it would 
be imperfect in its very nature and principles, 
‘ind to obey it would be to embark on an exhi- 
bition which might or might not be successful. 
A good law, wé therefore conclude must be de- 
signed to promote, and calculated to effect the 
greatest good of the whole, and necessarily em- 
braces the happiness of each individual com- 
posing the whole, 
The laws of nations are often partial, op- 
pressive, and unjust, taking from some their 
rights with a cruel hand, and granting to others 
certain privileges which cannot be enjoyed with- 
out detriment to many others; they are often 
enacted with a view only to accommodate those 
by whom they are made, and almost uniform- 
ly for the especial use and benefit of the gov- 
ernment and nation for whom they are enacted. 
We repeat it, therefore, it may be expedient to 
be submissive to the powers and laws that be, 
oo — eee be no iniquity in enacting bet- 
er rules, thereby supersedin j 
such obedienies. sre Ia ere ie 
Farther : a law cannot be good unless it se- 
cures to all equal rights and privileges. The 


to freedom and therefore unwise and sinful in 
me to be a slave any longer than I am compel- 
led by a superior power to endure its pains.— 
Ifthe negroes should happen at some future 
day, to obtain sufficient power to rule their 
present masters. they, probably, from the force 
of prejudice, and a desire to retaliate, would be- 
come in their turn petty tyrants or cruel mas- 
ters. But even should they obtain the power 
they would not obtain the right so to do.— 
Hence we conclude that it would be sin to 
transgress a good law, i. e.a law founded in 
righteousness and which secures to all the en- 
joyment of equal privileges, and inexpedient to 
be disobedient to a bad law, but just and righi- 
eous to do it away as soon as possible. 

In our next, we shall remark on the nature 
of the law of God and the sin of breaking it, 

( To be Continued. ) 


CHRISTIAN TELESCOPE. 

This paper, which has heretofore been cou- 
ducted by Br. D. Pickering, has been recently 
much improved in its appearance, and is in fu- 
ture to be edited by a society of gentlemen, and 
is published by Br. J. $. Green, An addition 
has been made to its title, and we cherish the 
hope that nothing will be lost in consequence 





Constitution of our country recognizes the fact 


of its change of editors. It is published every. 
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Saturday, at Providence, R. I. at two dollars 
per year in advance, or two dollars and fifty 
cents at the end of six months. 


The following address was written by our venerable 
brother, Thomas Gross, the former editor of this 
paper, and pronounced by Dr. J. Brown on the 
late anniversary of our National Independence.— 
Any thing envanating froin the patriotic heart of 
one who has been an eye and ear witness of the 
prosperity of America, will, we conceive, be in- 
teresting even at this late hour to the generality 
of our readers, and, although it is not exclusively 
confined to religous affairs will nevertheless afford 
much useful information on those subjects. 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS, 

Having convened together for the pur- 
pose of celebrating our National Independence, 
permit us, while we congratulute you upon this 
Jubilee of our country, this fiftieth year of A- 
merican Liberty, to make a few remarks on 
this important transaction, together with its 
concomitant blessings to these states. 

Our Fathers, who were actors in the revolu- 
tion of our country, saw the chains prepared 
for them and their posterity, to bind them in 
all cases whatsoever. They saw our seas plun- 
dered by the enemy, our coasts ravaged, our 
towns burnt, aud the lives of our people des- 
troyed. Perfidy and cruelty marked the pro- 
ecedings of our enemy ; the oppression of A- 
merica was great, and her cry went up to heav- 
en. They saw the power of Britain arrayed 
against them, aided by a large army of foreign 
mercenaries. Our repeated and humble peti- 
tions for redress, were rejected with contempt ; 


doubt,) acted from principle, supposing it to be 
incompatible with justice to lift up the hand 
against their Lord the King. Thirteen proy« 
iuees united under one head, and that head was 
the old Congress of the Revolution. 

Their appeal was to God and the sword: or 
diu et mon droit. God and my right. But 
even the appeal was attended with one great 
objection, viz. that of Rebellion. All nations 
must have considered us in the light of rebels, 
so long as we bore arms against the King, and 
yet continued to be his colonists. What then 
was to be done? After much debate in Con- 
gress, and collecting the sense of the colonies * 
on the important crisis, there appeared to be 
different opinions respecting a declaration of 
Independence. At this time, no doubt, the 
colonies would have prefered a reconciliation 
with Great Britain on just principles, to Inde- 
| pendence ; but all hopes of such a reconcilia- 
| tion were fruitless. Nothing remained but ab- 

solute submission or Independence, and this to 

' be decided by the sword. Samuel Chase,a mem- 
| ber from Maryland, first proposed in Congress 
'a declaration of Independence. After lifting 
his hand to heaven, he swore in the presence 
and fear of Almighty God, that he owed no 
allegiance to George the third. That the 
| King who destroyed the lives and property of 
his subjects, absolved them from their allegi- 
ance. He proposed that a resolution declar- 
ing the colonies to be free and Independent 
states should be introduced. 

After considerable debate, it was voted unan- 
imously. It is styled the umanimous declara- 








and no alternative, except absolute, uncondi-| tion of the thirteen United States of America, 


tional submission to the British gove 
or absolute slavery, remained for us. 
This was an eventful and awful crisis for A- 
merica. Whatis to be done? was the aux- 
ious inquiry of all; and (it is believed ) it was 


rnment j 


1776. Much blood and treasure were lost in 
its defeuce; but after a long and severe con- 
test, attended with various success; with many 
privations and hardships, the war was closed, 
,and aur Independence recognized by Britain. 


the prayerful inquiry of many, very many. To} So evidently was the hand of Divine Provi- 
heaven was the appeal for the rectitude of our | dence seen in our delivereace and salvation, 
country ; the throne of God’s mercy was, that the most skeptical seemed willing to ac- 
earnestly and fervently interceded, when from} knowledge it. The return of peace with its 
the throne of an earthly monarch, all mercy | attendant blessings was hailed with unanimous 
was denied. On the inquiry “ what must be | rejoicings; and songs ofjoy and victory were 
done ? we need not be surprized to find that | sounded in the temples of our Lord. 

there was some difference of opinion. Among; The success of our feeble means against a 
a people scattered over so vast a continent of | powerful and warlike nation, must and ought 
so many diferent intere’ts, and influenced by | forever to be attributed to the superintendence 


so many difierent provincial governments, it is 
not wonderful that some difference of opinion 
prevailed. 

The greatest wonder is, that our union was 
so great. Indeed it was great; and such was 
its universality, that the old Congress of 1775, 
(in their declaration to the world setting forth 
the causes and necessity of their taking up 
arms,) declared “our cause js just, our u- 
nion is perfect.” ‘Some of their opponents 
thought hes they ought to desire peace, be- 
cause (as they pretend) their country was nour- 
ished by the King’s country. Others were in 
opposition through fear. Some were actuated 
by a promise of great reward, and sqme, (no 


| of a kind and merciful providence. To God’s 
name be the glory and _praise. 

The blessings of a free government, by 
which the people of these states have enjoy- 
ed as much freedom, and as great prosperity: 
as was expected, and even more than was an- 
ticipated, proved from the immense improve- 
ments of the country, in population, in arts, in 
agriculture, commerce and Manufactures.— 
From three millions which wasour population 
at the revolution, we are now increased 
to twelve millions. Great improvements have 
been made in the useful arts, and the fine arts 
have not been neglected. Agriculture has 
greatly improved, commerce has increased 
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such a degree, that our mariners plow every er giving up freedom, which is our birth- 


ocean, and the products of the remotest climes 
are heaped upon our shores. Manufactures 
have increased without a parallell, and promise 
the greatest utility to the nation. Among oth- 
er blessings, are those of the universal diffu- 
sion of knowledge among all classes in socicty. 
Colleges and schools with the fostering hand 
of the government, had given the greatest en- 
couragement to the youth, and it is to be hop- 
ed that the rising generation will understand 
the blessings of liberty, and hand down its in- 
valuable privileges to the latest posterity.— 
Liberty has been invaluable, likewise, to the 
» American people onthe score of religion. It 
protects all men equally, and every man enjoys 
the blessings of the Government and the pro- 
tection of the Laws, let his denomination be 
what it may. 

We have no nation2!] establishments of relig- 
ion, no privileged order of clergy, no head of 
the church but Christ, and all those who profess 
his name are brethren, with no other prefer- 
ence or distinction, than that which arises from 
merit. 

Our pious ancestors, who did not understand 
the principles of civil and religious freedom, 
would have viewed this state of things as an 
inlet to licentiousness. 

Hanging and banishing quakers and other 
sectaries showed that those venerable forefa- 
thers hada zeal of God, but not according to 
knowledge. 

Religious intolerance ever was the bane of 
human societies, and it always has prevailed 
when a national establishment has existed. 

As all men are of the same family, and have 
equal rights, as to religious opinions, it will 
hence follow that we can dwell together as 
brethren, on no other principles than that of 
religious toleration. 

Then are we all like children of the same 
family differing only in what is called their 
christian names. We have likewise seen and 
experienced the truth that a republican gov- 
ernment may be supported. 

Fifty years have elapsed since the declara- 
tion of Independence, during which period, we 
have experienced too distressing wars with 
Britain,,the world has been convulsed, and ev- 
ery artifice been used by belligerent nations to 
destroy our trade and draw us into foreign wars. 
Yet the republic has lived, she has rode out 
the storm, surmounted every difficulty, has in- 
creased in strength, m energy and respectabil- 
ity, till she has attracted the attention of the 
world, is admired by every philanthropist, and 
hated by none but tyrants. 

Respecting the perpetuity of these blessings 
the hope of America arises under God from 
the diffusion of knowledge, from union of sen- 
tment, and from a partiality in favor of free 
mstitutions and our owncountry. If, like Israel 
“of old, we should grow weary of our privileges, 
should undervalue them, and desire to be like 
other nations in choosing a King, or in other- 





right, we may like Esaw see our mistake when 
it is tos late and find no place for repentance, 
though we scek it carefully with tears. 

The liberties of America haye excited au 
anxious desire among the people of Europe to 
enjoy the same blessings. France, Spain and 
Portugal and other states have used great exer- 
tions to establish this liberty, but they have 
failed. Oceans of blood have been cH te 
obtain the blessing which we enjoy, but after 
every exertion they are obliged to wear the 
chains of slavery, and bring their necks under 
the yoke. In South America the cause has 
succeeded better. Several large and extensive 
colonies have shaken off the Spanish yoke, and 
become free and independent states. 

A Bolivar, a second Washington, justly styl- 
ed the Liberator, has been raised up, as the 
dcliverer of his country. May his name long 
be remembered, and the states of the south 
long enjoy the blessings of free institutions, and 
a mild and happy government. It becomes us 
on this occasion to recal to mind the venerable 
names and worthy patriots of our cofintry, who 
were the instruments in Divine Providence of 
effecting our Independence. So Jong as wis- 
dom, virtue and fortitude are revered and held 
in esteem, so leng will the old congress of the 
revolution be remembered with admiration and 
praise. 

But who can sufficiently set forth the worth 
of Washington, or adequately speak his praise ? 
Raised by God to be the leader and father of 
this American Israel, he conducted us through 
indescribable difficulties, to independence and 
peace. May his memory long be blessed, and 
his praises dwell on every American tongue. 
And what more shall we say? for the time 
would fail us to speak of Putnam, of Greene, 
of La Fayette, and of the officers and soldiers 
of the revolutionary army, who, under the gui- 
dance, direction and interposition of heaven 
took cities, destroyed armies, stopped the 
mouth of the British Lion,out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of our enemies. 

From the blood of the slain, from the fat of 
the mighty, the bow of our chiefs turned not 
back, nd the sword of their army returned not 
empty. Liberty and Independence were thus 
procured by the valor of our fathers, and the 
smiles of heaven. Let posterity remember 
these patriotic deeds, and preserve the rich in- 
heritance to the latest generation. 

The present state of the Union may well at- 
tract our attention on this occasion. The un- 
exampled prosperity of our country, both as to 
population and means of defence ; of foreign 
commerce and internal improvements, with the 
wisdom and energy of the government, justly 
call for our gratitude. We have one to fill the 
chair of state both wise and patriotic ; a succes- 
sor of Washington, of John Adams, of Jeffer- 
son, of Madison and of Monroe ; whose knowl- 
edge of the government and of our relation 
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with foreign nations, is adequate to all its exi-{ 


gencies, and whose administration is, thus far 
approved by his country and admired by the 
. world, He has manifested his design, and re- 
commended it as the duty of our country to be 
just to all nations, to sympathise with the op- 
presscd, and to rejoice with those, who have 
broken the chains of slavery, 

He has recommended the freedom of con- 
science in the new states of the south, where 
tyranny has reigned, and done honor to the 
cause of friendly relations by sending represen- 
tatives, to the Congress at Panama. We ought 
to appreciate the worth of our Rulers, the wis- 
dom which has marked their counsels, and the 
blessings which have resulted to the Nation. 

Men, brethren and Fathers. 

We congratulate you on this joyful day,a 
day big with events, not only to our own coun- 
try, but to the world of mankind. 

Fifty years has America been free. This is 
the Jubilee of our country. Let the silver 
trumpet of freedom be blown, its joyful sound 
pervade our country’s land, let it cross the 
ocean and reach every land; that all nations 
may participate in the blessings of civil and re- 
ligious freedom. Let every heart be glad—let 
every tongue rejoice. Let young men and 
maidens, old men and children praise the name 
of Johovah, because his mercy has been great, 
and because it endureth forever. 





Philosophy and Christianity contrasted. 

Every system of philosophy is little in com- 
parison of Christianity. Philosophy may ex- 
pond our ideas of creation, but it neither in- 
spires a love to the moral character of the Cre- 
ator, nor a well-grounded hope of eternal life. 
Philosophy, at most, can only place at the top 
of Pisgah ; there, like Moses, we must die ; it 
gives us no possession of the good land. It is 
the province of Christianity to add, allis yours ! 
When you have ascended to the heights of hu- 
man discovery, there are yet things of infinite 
moment that are utterly beyond its reach._— 
Revelation is the medium, and the only medi- 
um, by which, standing as it were, “‘ on nature’s 
alps,” we discover things which eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, and of which it hath never 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. 


FULLER. 





Let not the words, or actions of any man 
impose on you so far, as to make you either say 
or do any thing to your own prejudice or dis- 
advantage.” 

“ Meddle with nothing that will give you 
pain, when once it is past.” 





Happiness.—To be happy it is necessary to 


direct our thoughts more to the advantages we 


possess than to those wé hope for; to subdue’ 


our impatience, and set limits to our desires. 
Without moderation nothing can be really en- 
joyed. . 
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The following lines from the pen of Mr. Edwin 
C.Holland of Charleston, (S. C.) though perhaps 
familiar to many of our readers, we think cannor 
fail of being read with pleasure by all. We rarely 
see a finer specimen of native poetry, in which is 
combined such elegance of diction, fineness of ex- 
pression, and beautiful metaphor, as this. 


On the death of a young lady. 


“ There was a flow,r of beautious birth, 
Of lavish charms, and chasten’d die, 
It smiled upon the lap of earth, 
And caught the gaze of ev’ry eye. 


“ The vernal breeze, whose steps is seen 
Imprinted in the early dew, 

Ne’er brush’d a flow’r of brighter beam, 
Or nurs’d a bud of lovelier hue! 


** It blussom’d not in dreary wild, 

In darksome glen, or desert bow’r, 
Bot grew, like Fiora’s fav’rite child, 

in sun-beam soft, and fragrant show’r. 


“The graces lov’d with chasten‘d light, 
To flush its pyre, celestial gloom, 

And all its blossoms were so bright, 
It seem’d not form’d to die so soon. 


«“ Youth round the flow’ret ere it fell, 
In armor bright was seen to stray, 

And beauty said, her magic spell 
Should keep its perfume from decay. 


“ The parent-stalk from which it sprung, 
Transported as its halo spread. 

In holy umbrage o’er it hung, 
And tears of heav’n-born rapture shed 


‘- Yet fragile flow’r! thy blossom bright, 
Though guarded by a magic spell, 
Like a sweat beam of evening light, 
In lonely hour of tempest feil. 


“ The death-blast of the winter air, 

The cold forst and the night-wind came. 
They nipt the beauty once so fair !— 

It sball not bloom on earth again !” 


GOD IS LOVE.’ 


The huinblest flowef that decks the vale— 
The gloomiest cypress of the grove— 
The breath of Heaven their leaves inhale, 
And whisper back, that “ God is Love.” 
Streams speak his praises as they flow, 
And wind’s soft ballelujah’s blow. 





ANIMATED NATURE. 


There’s not of earth—there’s not in air, 
A creature by th’ Almighty made 
That feels not—owns not—sees not there, 
His bright beneficence displayed ; 
Creative wisdom—mercy—power— 
Glow in the skies—fall in the shower. 








